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CATILINE ON THE STAGE! 


No event in history has furnished material in the past 
three centuries to a series of dramatists more illustrious 
than those who have treated the conspiracy of Catiline. 
Five of the most important European dramatists have 
written on Catiline? plays that command several kinds 
of interest. Since they represent significant periods in 
the theater as well as several fashions in historical 
drama, and since they are distinctive works of famous 
writers, these five plays provide an exceptional exercise 
for the student of tragic literature. But to one who 
studies Catiline and his period their greatest offering is 
the opportunity they afford of reviewing the diverse 
conceptions of Cicero and Catiline presented to audi- 
ences nurtured on the varying emphases of scholarship 
from the time of Francis Bacon to that of Madvig. 

Ben Jonson's Catiline his Conspiracy was produced in 
16115; the Catilina of Jolyot de Crébillon appeared 
in 1748‘, closely followed by Voltaire’s Rome Sauvée 
(1750)*; Dumas (Pére) presented his Catilina in 1848°, 
just when a young pharmacist in Norway, Henrik 
Ibsen’, was working on a Catilina which, had it been 
published or presented then, could have taught the 
theater to look for an unusual contribution from 
its author. 

In our day we are in little danger of being misled by 
poetic or dramatic distortions of history. While it is 
true that, when we lack all historical record of such an 
event as the homecoming of Agamemnon or the re- 
suscitation of Alcestis, we welcome a dramatist’s recon- 


‘This paper was read at the Twenty-seventh Annual Meeti of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at College 
Misericordia, Villa St. Teresa, Dallas, Pennsylvania, May 4-5, 


1934. 

‘Unpublished plays on the same subject (one by Stephen Gosson, 
and a collaboration by Robert Wilson and Henry Chettle) are as- 
signed to dates from 1575 to 1598. A comedy in Latin, Catilina 
Triumphans, preserved in manuscript at Cambridge, England, is of 
somewhat later date. See James O. Halliwell, A Dictionary of Old 
English Plays, 44 (London, J. R. Smith, 1860). Two plays written 
by Germans in the nineteenth century treat Catiline: see H. B. G. 
Speck, Katilina in Drama der Weltliteratur, 46 (Leipzig, Teubner, 


1906). 

William Gifford, The Works of Ben Jonson, With a Biographical 
Memoir, A New Edition, 28 (London, Edward Moxon, 1851). <In 
this work the pages which contain the text of Jonson are marked 
with ay! Arabic numerals, the es which contain the Memoir 
and the Commentary are marked with italic numerals. The refer- 
ence in this note is to page 28 of the pages devoted to Memoir and 
Commentary. C. K.>. 

‘Auguste Vitu, J. de Crébillon: Théatre Complet, Nouvelle 
Edition, xxv (Paris, Garnier Fréres, 1884). . 

‘Oeuvres Completes de Voltaire, Avec Notes, Préfaces, Avertisse- 
mens <sic/>, Remarques Historiques et Littéraires, 5.247 (Paris, 
Armand-Aubrée, 1830). 

*Hippolyte Parigot, Le Drame d’Alexandre Dumas, 227 (Paris, 
Calmann "F 1899). See also Théatre Complet de Dumas, 9.1 
(Paris, Michel Lévy Fréres, 1864). 

7Anders Orbeck, Early Plays by Henrik Ibsen, Translated from 
the Norwegian, vii (New York, The American-Scindinavian Foun- 
dation, 1921); Didrik Arup Seip, Henrik Ibsen, Samlede Digter- 
bi Standardutgave, 1.69 Oslo, Gyldendalske Bokhandel, 
1922). 
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struction of the event, and while we recognize that a 
scene conceived in the imagination of a talented ob- 
server of human behavior and motives may have an 
appeal as valid as that of history, it is still hard for us 
to remember that not all generations have been so 
averse to poetic accounts of past events. Although we 
sometimes forget that our current idea about the proper 
content of history has not always prevailed, we can be 
trusted, we feel, not to contaminate our knowledge of 
the sources of information about Catiline’s career if we 
allow ourselves the liberty of accepting, at least experi- 
mentally, some dramatists’ interpretations of the his- 
torical accounts. 

If we turn to Catiline’s stage appearances in their 
chronological sequence, Ben Jonson has the first claim 
on our attention. Critics can find little fault with this 
delineation of Catiline, composed for the audience that 
acclaimed Shakespeare's historical plays. Coleridge, ad- 
mitting that Jonson’s Catiline contained too many 
‘* |. passages ferruminated by Jonson from Seneca’s 
tragedies and the writings of the later Romans ....”, 
nevertheless expressed’ a wish ‘‘... that we had whole 
volumes of such plays’’. The tragedy quotes so much 
from Sallust, Plutarch, and Cicero that it has been said® 
that Jonson ‘‘... pulled down all antiquity upon his 
head, and buried himself under it’’. 

Each of the fourteen vigorous scenes of Catiline His 
Conspiracy shows Jonson's dramatic power. In each 
scene the frequency of statements translated verbatim 
from classical sources impresses the reader with the 
soundness of Jonson's scholarship. The strength of its 
individual scenes is, in fact, the only real weakness of 
this play. Not even Ben Jonson could cement such 
scenes together with entr’acte choral odes and con- 
struct a unified tragedy. 

The play opens in the Senecan mode with the ghost 
of ‘‘Sylla’’ stirring Catiline to open rebellion. The reso- 
lution of Catiline is strengthened by the ambition of 
Aurelia Orestilla, who would be a queen in Rome, and 
trusts Catiline to enthrone her. From remarks in Sallust 
and Plutarch Jonson evolves two other women to carry 
leading rdles in his play, Sempronia and Fulvia. Sem- 
pronia symbolizes the patrician hostility to Cicero, and 
Fulvia relays to Cicero the details about the budding 
conspiracy which she elicits from her paramour Curius. 
The racy dialogue in which these two women discuss 
their political interests prepares the reader to under- 

8Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Complete Works, Edited by W. G. T. 
Shedd, 190, 193 (New York, Harper, 1884). 

*Francis Cunningham, Revision of William Gifford’s Ben Jonson, 
140 (London, Chatto and Windus, saz). Compare Ruth I. Gold- 


mark, Studies in the Influence of the Classics on English Literature, 
34 (Columbia University Press, 1918). 
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stand the complex and intricate maze of politics de- 
scribed in the play. 

When Cicero, on his election to the consulate, is 
addressing the people with promises of fidelity, when 
Cato is ostentatiously leading the new consul’s escort, 
when Caesar and Crassus are admonishing Catiline to 
be discreet, when Cicero is delivering a pentameter 
version of his First Invective in the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, when the praetors are arresting the Allobrogian 
embassy at the bridge, and when the conspirators are 
being forced to make confessions before the Senate, the 
modern reader is reminded again and again that the epi- 
sode must have had many facets which appear no- 
where in the pages of Cicero, Sallust, Plutarch, Dio 
Cassius, Appian, or even in those of the most astute 
modern commentators. 

The most stimulating suggestions that a reader gets 
from Ben Jonson and not from historians, ancient or 
modern, are (1) that Cicero purchased his surprisingly 
reliable information about the conspirators from Fulvia 
in exchange for a nolle prosequi for Curius, (2) that 
Cicero’s conduct was tempered by his brother’s advice, 
(3) that the Allobrogian legates were enlisted by Len- 
tulus without the knowledge of Catiline, (4) that these 
Gauls were in a position to see Rome's drift to imperial- 
ism before the ascendancy of Julius Caesar, (5) that 
Cicero's colleague in the consulship was a tool of Julius 
Caesar, (6) that the fortune of Crassus was largely re- 
sponsible for the economic and political alignments 
which incited the conspiracy, and (7) that Catiline’s own 
motives were a compound of his wife’s ambition and 
his own genuine economic understanding. 

Catiline his Conspiracy was long popular in London, 
and was one of the first plays enacted after the Resto- 
ration opened the theaters!®. Pepys was excited over a 
production of it in 1667, for which King Charles II 
promised sixteen scarlet robes for the actors, but neg- 
lected to provide them". 

Crébillon presented to his audience a more heroic 
Catiline, confident, fearless, competent, and hating 
Cicero with an ardor which the dramatist can convey 
only by assuming that Cicero had rejected Catiline as a 
suitor for the hand of his daughter Tullia. For Fulvia’s 
actions the dramatist offers three motives. When she 
learns of Catiline’s conspiracy, she reports it to Cicero 
because of Cicero's love for her, her own unrequited 
love for Catiline, and her jealousy of Cicero's daughter. 
In the labyrinthine plots of this play some possibilities 
are presented to the mind, but no probabilities. Cicero 
tries to conciliate Catiline (instead of Antonius) by the 
offer of a governorship in Asia (instead of one in Mace- 
donia). The Gallic ambassadors forecast that the fall 
of Roman sovereignty will result from the declining soli- 
darity of the senatorial party; in Caesar they see the 
only man able to subject Gaul to Rome. Crassus is de- 
picted as the only Roman of cool and unprejudiced 
judgment, able to see beyond the suspicions of a jeilous 
woman and the jealousies of suspicious politicians, Only 
Cato can dispel Cicero's apprehension that he may play 


“Cunningham, 76 (see note 9, above). 
“Richard Lord Braybrooke, Diary of Sarsuel Pepys 
Notes, 2.404, 426 (London, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1925). 
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poorly his réle of savior of the ‘Republic’. Cato’s only 
fear is that Petreius, schooled in Pompey’s army, will 
lack ability as a commander. In everything but this 
Cato’s influence over Cicero is almost mesmeric. The 
battle between the rebel army and the government’s 
forces is fought just off-stage and ends in Catiline’s 
suicide and last words (addressed in turn to Tullia, 
Cicero, and Cato): 

Moi fléchir! moi prier! moi demander la vie! 

L’accepter, ce serait me couvrir d’infamie. . 

Que craignez-vous? Ma mort? La mort n’est qu'un 

instant 

Que le grand coeur défie, et que le attend... . 

Etouffez des regrets que ma fierté dédaigne: 

C'est de mourir vaincu qu'il faut que l’on me 

plaigne.... 

Approche, plébéien, viens voir mourir un homme 

ul t’a laissé vivant pour la honte de Rome. 
t toi, dont la vertu ressemble a la fureur, 

Au gré de mes desirs tu feras son malheur. .. . 

Mais croyez qu’en mourant mon coeur n’est point 

changé: 

O César! si tu vis, je suis assez vengé! 

The heroism and the loyalty of this eighteenth- 
century Catiline excite our sympathy, in spite of dis- 
torted motivation by the dramatist. 

Although Ben Jonson's play had gained in London an 
enduring popularity, the Catilina of Crébillon won a 
more brilliant initial success'?. The Paris of Louis XV, 
Madame du Pompadour, and the Encyclopedists en- 
joyed it enthusiastically. The King donated eighteen 
magnificently inappropriate costumes for the actors 
who had the parts of senators. But Crébillon’s uncom- 
plimentary handling of Cicero aroused the ire of his 
only rivs! capable of avenging the libel. 

The tegends conflict as to whether it was Crébillon’s 
characterization of Cicero or the acting of the part of 
Cicero that disgusted Voltaire. He refuted both, by 
writing his own tragedy of the conspiracy and acting 
the part of Cicero himself. Eight days after he decided 
to write it, Voltaire had his Rome Sauvée ready to 
take to Paris to stage it. The play was a favorite with 
Voltaire’s friends and with the author himself". He 
acted it both in France and before the Court of Fried- 
rich II at Potsdam. Condorcet, who saw him play it, 
wrote thirty years later that he was still in doubt 
whether the noble sentiments of the play came from 
the heart of Cicero or from that of Voltaire". 

The Cicero of this play is the conventional hero of 
French classical tragedy, whom Voltaire has made a 
convincing hero only through adroit dramaturgy and 
through sympathy with such a treatment of Cicero. 

Portraying Cicero as a hero obliged Voltaire to make 
a villainous Catiline equally convincing. His Catiline 
needs no tearful Tullia or frenzied Fulvia, but finds 
all his motives in politics. His hatred of Cicero is the 

2Vitu, xxii-xxvili (see note 4, above). 

“Compare L. Crouslé on Voltaire, in L. Petit de Julleville, His- 
toire de la Langue et de la Littérature Frangaises des Origines a 
1900, 3.119 (Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1909), and Voltaire’s 
letter of August 12, 1749 to Argental, Oeuvres Complétes de Vol- 


taire, 44.11-12 (see note 5, above). Compare also Vitu, xxvii (see 
note 4, above). 

“Gaston Boissier, La Conjuration de Catilina, 86 (Paris, Hach- 
ette, 1908). 

See Oeuvres Completes de Voltaire, 5.249 (see note 5, above). 
Compare André Bellesort, Essai sur Voltaire, 84 (Paris, Perrin, 
1926). 
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hatred of usurped authority; his confidence in his own 
cause is the confidence of a fanatic. Aurelia, daughter 
of the commandant of the fort at Praeneste, is the only 
woman needed in the simple plot. She serves both as a 
restraining influence over Catiline and as a means of 
gaining him a military following. The insecurity of the 
‘Republic’ Voltaire brings out in a masterly dialogue 
between Cicero and Catiline (the latter alone sees that 
Rome’s basic maladies are economic). Clodius repre- 
sents conservative opposition to Cicero’s policies. Cato 
sees danger in Caesar’s ambition, but Cicero fears 
nothing except Catiline’s popularity and the discord 
between the Orders. Both know that a coalition be- 
tween Catiline and Caesar will be disastrous to the 
patriciate, but Cicero is certain that Caesar’s noble 
nature will never brook Catiline’s tyranny. A concise 
scene shows Caesar breaking with the conspirators, 
bluntly telling them that Catiline has not the power to 
hold authority even if the rebellion should obtain it for 
him. Caesar admits that he hopes to control the govern- 
ment himself some day, but, because ‘‘chains for Ro- 
mans must be covered with laurels...."’, he will first 
win military renown. Then, appointed by Cicero (to 
the dismay ot Cato), Caesar takes command of the state 
troops and wins the day against the rebels. Cicero's 
speech of gratitude ends with a prayer that Caesar’s 
great energy, talent, and courage may always serve his 
country and never become a menace to it. 

Compact structure and ringing poetry make Rome 
Sauvée the best of the plays about Catiline. It alone of 
them all can be recommended for production before a 
modern audience. 

It is when he is reading the Catilina of Dumas that 
one finds himself farthest from historical accounts, yet 
not always far from a feeling of actuality. Its incredible 
characters do inaccurate and unmotivated things, but 
it brings Cicero’s consulship before the reader with a 
vividness and a color that force him to enter into its 
incidents with the fervor of a participant. 

Upon Sallust’s hint that Catiline was involved with a 
Vestal Virgin Dumas bases his whole melodramatic plot 
(unaware, of course, that Asconius identified the Vestal 
as Cicero’s sister-in-law'’). Catiline’s sedition, con- 
spiracy, and revolt all grow out of his devotion to Cha- 
rinus, the son born of this intrigue. After the defeat of 
the relief-measures that had been instituted by Rullus 
the dissatisfied radical opponents of the oligarchy come 
together, as if by accident, under the leadership of 
Catiline. 

Literary allusions and irrelevant incidents crowd 
around the reader of this play in such swarms that they 
are confusing. For instance, the distress of Sulla’s vet- 
erans is brought out in the scene which shows Catiline 
rupturing his breast by throwing the fabulous Discus 
of Remus merely to put to shame Cato’s boasted ath- 
letic prowess. A banquet given by Catiline provides the 
setting for introducing (1) thé love-affair of Curius and 
Fulvia, (2) a Greek barber so dexterous that he can 


In his comment on the Oratio In Toga Candida 82. <Asconius's 
comments on Cicero may be found in a work entitled Q. Asconii 
Pediani Commentarii, by Caesar Giarratano (Rome, A. Nar- 
decchia, 1920). For the particular note here in question see page 99. 


alter a man's appearance beyond recognition, (3) 
Aurelia’s offer of her wealth to pay for Catiline’s con- 
sular campaign, (4) the gossip about Julius Caesar and 
Cato’s sister Servilia, and (5) a Venus who descends 
from the flies on a cloud to distribute garlands to the 
guests. Little Charinus affectionately lays a wreath at 
Sulla’s tomb (in the Campus Martius), copies the Par- 
thenon frieze for his drawing lesson, makes translations 
from Euripides for his language lesson, but in the end 
falls victim to Aurelia’s jealousy of his mother. While 
his blood is being served with wine to the conspirators 
for pledging their allegiance to his father, the child is 
seen ascending heavenward with his throat slit! Aurelia, 
resplendent in the garb of Nemesis, passes around the 
blood and the wine for the oath. After it is drunk, she 
reveals that the blood is that of the Vestal Virgin's son, 

At the consular election one of Sulla’s veterans dis- 
tributes wine in Catiline’s cause, a mule is led on the 
stage laden with money which Aurelia has sent to buy 
votes for Catiline, and Rullus makes the principal 
speech for the commoners’ candidate, but Lentulus 
and Cethegus spend their time more effectively in way- 
laying voters of the opposition. The voting proceeds 
until all tribes are accounted for except those con- 
trolled by Julius Caesar, whose votes will determine the 
election. Caesar resists Servilia’s plea that he support 
the oligarchic slate. He votes for the popular cause by 
writing the name of Catiline on his ballots. By a furtive 
legerdemain Fulvia erases the name. Caesar's ballots 
are counted as blanks, and Cicero is elected. In the 
desperation of defeat, Catiline convokes his conspir- 
ators. Cicero is interrupted in his speech of acceptance 
by Fulvia’s report that Catiline and his followers are in 
arms. 

A brief epilogue shows the battlefield at Pistoria. 
Catiline lies dying beside a heap of corpses. There the 
Vestal Virgin finds him, and promises, for the sake of 
their dead son, to give him an honorable burial. The 
final curtain falis as she covers the dying Catiline with 
her white veil. 

With this preposterous mélange of outlandish in- 
cidents Dumas magically communicates to the reader 
the excitement which must have prevailed in Rome 
at the time of the conflict. Many a Roman would have 
called this extravaganza a true picture. The behavior of 
Catiline and his comrades in this play is no more absurd 
than the unbelievable histrionics of the mulatto roman- 
ticist himself in the bourgeois revolution of 1830". 
Andrew Lang could trust the felicity of Dumas's re- 
actions to Homer'*, and Dumas had far more chance to 
interpret Latin literature than Greek, besides having a 
tireless expert research assistant to check-his Roman 
details'®. It is greatly to the credit of the vitality of 


17See Jean Lucas- Dubreton, La Vie d' Alexandre Dumas Pére, 
67 (Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1928); Herbert S. Gorman, The 
Incredible Marquis, 182-213 (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 
1929); Maida Darnton, The Fourth Musketeer, 59-63 (New York, 

oward-McCann, 1928). 

‘Andrew Lang, Essays in Little’, 21 (London, Henry and Co., 
1894). Compare Letters to Dead Authors, 127-128 (New York, 
Scribner, 1891). 

"Arthur F. Davidson, Alexandre Dumas Pére, 286 (London, 
Macmillan, 1890): "...<Catilina> shows evidence of a thorough 
search of Sallust, Cicero, and Plutarch, a search doubtless carried on 
by Dumas’s usual collaborator in the historical plays, Auguste 

aquet”. 
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Sallust’s essay and Cicero's speeches that they can be 
reproduced in the swift and gorgeous melodrama of 
“The Fourth Musketeer’. 

The only play on Catiline written solely from Latin 
sources was Ibsen's first dramatic creation, inspired by 
his reading of Cicero and Sallust in preparation for his 
academic examinations**. A sentimental conception of 
Catiline dominates this play. He is shown as a sincere 
humanitarian grieved by the unjust treatment of pro- 
vincials under the Roman government and yearning for 
a chance to correct the conditions under which the pro- 
letariat of Rome must suffer. 

The crafty Lentulus and Cethegus prevail upon this 
idealistic visionary to lend respectability to the plot 
which they are organizing against the reactionary 
government. To a penniless veteran Catiline gives his 
last money, the very gold which could have financed for 
him a successful consular canvass. The germ of the 
tragedy lies in a random promise which Catiline makes 
to a Vestal Virgin named Furia that he will avenge the 
wrong done to her sister by a dissolute nobleman. After 
he has promised, the woman discloses that her sister’s 
ravisher was Catiline himself. After Aurelia’s pleading 
has dissuaded Catiline from heading the rebels, and an 
incidental scene has shown the conspirators in con- 
fusion because of their lack of a leader, the symbolical 
agency of Furia brings Catiline back to the cabal. He 
has determined to avenge not merely the wrong he has 
himself committed, but all the injustices of the Roman 
aristocracy. The rabble accept with fervor their new 
leader, Gladiators, sent by Lentulus to kill Catiline, 
refuse when they learn their proposed victim’s identity. 
Furia he can not escape. In a dream Catiline sees her 
playing chess with Aurelia for possession of his soul. She 
supernaturally directs the course of the battle in which 
he fights for his ideals. The climax of the play comes 
with Catiline’s retirement from the battle, wounded 
and dying; he admits to Aurelia the futility of his ideal- 
ism, then stabs her. They die together. 

In Catiline’s effort to correct the underlying in- 
justices of the ‘Republic’ lies a subject which appealed 
to Ibsen throughout his life. This juvenile interpre- 
tation of Catiline’s mystic devotion to a democratic 
ideal is most interesting as a forerunner of Ibsen’s great 
characters. Ibsen did not forsake this first play, his 
Catilina, as he did his other juvenilia. He revised some 
of its phrasing and versification twenty-five years after 
its appearance, and included it in his editions of his 
collected works?'. All the four earlier writers have left 
closer pictures of the historica] Catiline than Ibsen's, 
but of all the Romans who appear in modern plays not 
one is more appealing than his Catiline. Cicero does 
not appear; the young dramatist knew that his whole 


~Orbeck, vii (see note 7, above). Attention was called to this 
lay in an article by Professor Andrew R. Anderson, Ibsen and the 
lassic World, The Classical Journal 11.216-225. Excellent dis- 
cussions of the play appear ina a by Montrose J. Moses, Henrik 

Ibsen, The Man and Plays, AS Yew York, litchell Kenner- 

ley, 1908), and in Halvdan — e Life of Ibsen, English Ver- 

sion, 1.39-45 (New York, W. W "Slevin and Co., 1931). 

Ibsen has good cause to say, in the reface to the second 
‘Many things and much upon whic my later work has 
.may here be dimly discerned. . , says H. Jaeger, Hen- 

Translated by William Morton 

cClurg and Co., 1901). Compare 


turned. 

Ibsen, A Critical Biograph 
47 (Chicago, A 


xi-xii (see note 7, 


stage was needed for the presentation of Catiline’s inner 
conflict. It was a delight to Ibsen's friends to see how 
nearly the view of Catiline which grew out of later 
nineteenth-century scholarship coincided with his im- 
aginative portrait of Catiline”. 

Ibsen kept his entire stage for Catiline, but the other 
writers gave more time and attention to Cicero than to 
their real protagonist. The variety in their characteri- 
zations, especially if stripped of features demanded 
by the exigencies of their plots, reflects the range of the 
esteem in which Cicero was held from the end of 
the Renaissance to the ascendancy of nineteenth- cen- 
tury criticism. The Cicero of Voltaire appears superior 
to that of Ben Jonson, his nearest rival in the effort to 
paint a complete picture of Cicero. It can almost be 
said that Jonson drew his Cicero from the Orations and 
the rhetorical works, but that Voltaire drew mainly the 
author of the Letters and the studies in philosophy. 
The play of Crébillon, although it shows no more sym- 
pathy with ‘republican’ statecraft than could be ex- 
pected of a pensioner of Louis XV, and although it 
vilifies the moral character of Cicero, has evidences of 
its author’s genuinely sincere effort to integrate and 
harmonize the numerous phases of Cicero’s genius. 

Voltaire was, incidentally, not entirely ineffective in 
resenting the defamatory Cicero of Crébillon’s tragedy. 
Crébillon himself repented at the age of eighty, and 
wrote in expiation Le Triumvirat ou La Mort de Ci- 
céron™, The Catilina had been the product of twenty 
years of Crébillon’s life. This later, hurriedly composed 
play shows none of the merits of its precursor. It is 
enough to state that its dénouement consists of (1) a 
death-scene for Cicero which unites features of that of 
Julius Caesar and that of John the Baptist, (2) Tullia’s 
rejection of a proposal from Augustus and her con- 
fession that she has long been the secret wife of the 
play's hero, Sextus Pompey, (3) the touching guardian- 
ship of Maecenas over Augustus against the delators 
who were undermining his power, and (4) the climactic 
suicide of Tullia at the discovery of her father’s death. 
Here is no heavy-handed tyrant history curbing the 
flow of octogenarian inventiveness! 

No work about Cicero would seem complete without 
Atticus. Yet his name does not appear in any of these 
plays. Nor is Terentia so colorless a figure that she 
should be merely mentioned in one play. Dramatists 
have long been told: ‘Cherchez la femme!’ These play- 
wrights sought far afield and brought to view a varied 
assortment of women who, perchance from their very 
number and importance to the plots, raise and fairly 
answer a question which merits some speculative his- 
torian’s contemplation: Could Rome’s most famous 
and most menacing conspiracy, as well as the thunder- 
ous oratory which thwarted it, the economic and diplo- 
matic chords which echoed to it, and the social and 
moral arpeggi which ran through it, could, in brief, the 
politics of the decadent ‘Republic’ have been but 
the by-play of a few overlapping love-affairs and inter- 
locking social ambitions? 


University OF PITTSBURGH James STINCHCOMB 


”H. Jaeger, 40 (see note 21, above). 
™Vitu, Ixiv (see note 4, above). 
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Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English 
Poetry. By Douglas Bush. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press (1932). Pp. viii, (ii), 360. 
Mr. Bush's volume, Mythology and the Renaissance 

Tradition in English Poetry’, follows (6) 

the poetic handling of myth <in England> from the 

period of infant simplicity through that of adolescent 
exuberance to the mature and chastened splendor of the 
last poet of the English Renaissance, and, finally,. . . by 
a logical anticlimax to the immature and unchaste 
travesties of the Restoration... . 
Since, as the author asserts (6), ‘‘the essential quality of 
Renaissance poetry, at the best as well as at the worst, 
is its medievalism....’’, his opening chapter discusses 
the classical themes of the Middle Ages—the story of 
Troy, as told by Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius, 
the unique authority of Vergil, and Ovid as the chief 
source of mythological information. The second chapter 
is concerned with the background of classical mythology 
in the sixteenth century. While scholars were by this 
time better read in the Classics, most of the writers 
evidently derived their mythological knowledge from 
compilations drawn from classical works. Noteworthy 
among these were collections by Erasmus, Boccaccio, 
and Natalis Comes. But there were soon English com- 
pilations of similar nature. 

The classical student who reads the chapters on 
Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Chapman, and Milton 
will find that Mr. Bush has done this part of his work 
well, and will therefore be willing to believe that his 
treatment of the dimmer luminaries of English liter- 
ature is on the same plane. England's forgotten literary 
worthies are here massed in numbers and discussed in 
detail. Of the better known authors, Spenser employed 
myths in the Italian manner; he borrowed, altered, and 
allegorized to suit his own purposes. Marlowe more than 
any other writer of the period made classical myth his 
own; to him Diana and Pan were not mere bookish 
abstractions. Shakespeare, in Venus and Adonis and in 
The Rape of Lucrece, wrote simply the kind of poetry 
the country desired at the time; the first is a highly 
erotic poem written to suit the taste of the “emanci- 
pated", the second is a poem, written a year later, in 
praise of chastity. The two are little more than lit- 
erary exercises. Chapman, a rough Titan of literature, 
though deeply interested in mythology and well-inform- 
ed in it, was philosopher rather than story-teller, and 
allegorized myth until it became nearly unintelligible. 
Milton, the best informed in classical literature of all 
English authors up to his time, used mythology in 

'The contents of the book are as follows: Pretace (vii-—viii); In- 
troduction (3-6); <Table of> Contents (ix); I, Classical Themes in 
the Middle Ages (7-24); II, The Background of Classical My- 
thology in the Sixteenth Century (25-47); III, Myths in Earlier Eliz- 
abethan Verse (48-67); IV, Ovid Old and New (68-85); V, Spenser 
(86-123); VI, Marlowe: Hero and Leander (124-138); Vil, Shake- 
speare: Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece (139-155); VIII, 

rayton: Giles and Phineas Fletcher: William Browne (156-176); 
1X, Minor Writers (177-198); X, Chapman (og ats); I, Lyrica 

Verse (216-229); XII, Translators (230-239); XIII, Allegory and 

Anti-pagan Sentiment in the Seventeenth Century (240-247); 

XIV, Milton (248-286); XV, Travesties of Classical Themes an 


Poems (287-203); Conclusion (294-298); Appendix <containing a 
chronological conspectus of mythological poems up to 1680, with 


brief accounts of minor works not discussed in the text> (301-323); 
Bibliography <435 titles> (327-344); Index (347-360). 


scholarly wise, seldom at variance with classical author- 
ity. While he could be fancifully Elizabethan or neo- 
classically pedantic, his use of myth is best shown in his 
blending of it with Hebraic or Christian sentiment, as 
in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 

Mr. Bush lays no claims to any startlingly new con- 
clusions. He admits that scholars know in a general 
way the ground to be covered by him in his book and 
are acquainted with the conclusions to be reached. But 
he believes (6) that 

by surveying a single aspect of the Renaissance tra- 
dition that is not unrelated to the central principles of 
neoclassicism we may be able to see a little more clearly 
and consecutively the struggle between the virtues and 
vices for possession of the soul of poetry. . . . 

This statement should be read in the light of an earlier 
summary made by Mr. Bush (4): 

...One has only to run over the list of English poets 
to see that myths have appealed to the most diverse 
minds, have been put to the most diverse uses. They 
have been the vehicle for sermons on morality, for 
revolts against morality, for mystical theology, for ob- 
scene burlesque, for decorative tapestry, for human 
comedy and tragedy, for poems of escape from life, for 
humanitarian amelioration of life. 

The book as a whole is an able piece of work, and re- 
pays for careful study the classical student no less than 
the student of English literature. 

Even if due acknowledgement were not made, the 
author’s indebtedness to Professor John Livingstone 
Lowes, of Harvard University, would be patent to any- 
one who has read Professor Lowes’s book, The Road to 
Xanadu. Only rarely does Mr. Bush fail to achieve the 
felicitous phraseology, packed with literary remi- 
niscence, of Professor Lowes. The classical student will, 
it is true, balk at one or two statements. The assertion 
(3) that ‘‘a good deal of Whitman is a close parallel to 
the Homeric catalogue of the ships....'’ seems far- 
fetched. It is startling, too, to be told (112) that Seneca 
did something ‘‘at the top of his voice’’. These are, 
however, not slips that will detract from the real value 
of the work, which is a distinct contribution to the 
study of classic myths in English literature’. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
OLLBOE Joun PritcHARD 


Aeschylus: The Prometheus Bound. Edited, With 
Introduction, Commentary, and Translation. By 
George Thomson. Cambridge: At the University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan Company (1932). 
Pp. vii, 184. $3.50. 

Mr. Thomson states in his Preface (v) that his 
edition and translation of The Prometheus Bound of 
Aeschylus are the fruit.of about five years’ work on the 
play. The main object of his work is not textual, but 
literary. Only in a few cases are new readings intro- 
duced into the text. Examples are Headlam’s emen- 
dations of 6e6s for waow in 370 (Oxford Text, 356) and 
4wrepos for alpvldws in 707 (680). Mr. Thomson con- 

<n Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY 12.185~188 (April 28, 1919) I dis- 
cussed two books which are concerned with parts of the territory 
covered by Mr. Bush's volume: Charles Grosvenor Osgood, The 

Classical thology of Milton's English Poems (Yale Studies in 

English, vill {New York, Holt, 1900] and Robert Kilburn Root, 


Classical Mythology in Shakespeare (Yale Studies in English, XI 
[New York, Holt, 1903}).C. K.>. 
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fidently claims that these emendations are ‘‘certain’’. 
I do not, however, agree with his view that, in the first 
passage as emended, ‘‘...The expression is a (no 
doubt deliberate) reminiscence of 29 Oeds yap obx 
xodov, with the implication that the 
speaker does not see the application of his own words 
to himself: cf. below 376-7". In 29 6eés is rhetorically 
highly effective, whereas in 370 (356) waow of the 
manuscripts is more emphatic than the proposed 
emendation 6es. Elmsley’s dgvldws (for the un- 
metrical alpvidws of the manuscripts), generally ac- 
cepted and read in 707 (680), is simpler than Head- 
lam’s dmrrepos, which is a synonym of aigvidws, given 
by Hesychius. To the improvement of a corrupt and 
much emended lyrical passage (441-446 = 425-430) 
Mr. Thomson makes a creditable contribution. 

The scope and the arrangement of the volume are as 
follows: Introduction (1-46): I, The Problem (1-5), II, 
Characterization (6-12), III, Structure (13-17), IV, 
Prometheus Unbound (18-32), V, Prometheus the 
Firebearer (32-38), VI, Authenticity and Date (38-46); 
Text and Translation (48-131); Commentary (132- 
174); Fragments of the Prometheus Unbound (175- 
179); Metrical Appendix (180-184). There is no 
Index, and there is no Bibliography. An inconvenient 
feature of the volume is that the text and the refer- 
ences to the other plays of Aeschylus are numbered ac- 
cording to the antiquated edition of Wecklein (1885). 

The main object of this edition (Preface, v) is “‘to 
help the reader to appreciate the greatness of this play 
and to understand, as far as possible, the content of the 
lost sequel and the significance of the trilogy....”’ 
Here Mr. Thomson expresses his indebtedness to J. T. 
Sheppard’s book, Greek Tragedy (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1920: originally published in 1911). 

Mr. Thomson argues very plausibly with regard to 
certain questions raised by the play. He believes that 
The Prometheus Bound is the first play of a trilogy, 
in which The Prometheus Unbound came second, and 
Prometheus the Firebearer third. In The Prometheus 
Bound, Zeus, a new ruler, is tyrant (as is admitted by 
all the characters in the play), but Prometheus is 
guilty of pride and unrestraint. The play ends in a 
deadlock. In the beginning of the play the rdéle of 
Prometheus was assumed, Mr. Thomson thinks, by an 
actor, and not, as some have believed, by a dummy. 
The Chorus, consisting of Oceanids, does not arrive in 
a winged car, and at the end of the play is not en- 
gulfed in the earthquake along with the hero. 

The Notes (which are not very numerous, and not at 
all exhaustive, as are, for example, the notes of Jebb 
on the plays of Sophocles) are generally sensible and 
scholarly. Although they do not help much to suggest 
the poetry and beauty of the language, they are of 
assistance in the interpretation of the text and the 
action of the play. Many parallel passages, or refer- 
ences, are quoted in the Greek. Here and there one 
may take exception to matters in the Notes. For ex- 
ample, the very first note runs as follows: ‘‘X6ovds 
emphatic by position: the opening word strikes the 
keynote of the drama....’’ But the ‘land’ (the scene 


is remote Scythia) is not, in my opinion, the keynote 


of the play; the thought or word which is the key- 
note is rather the hero’s ad’@adia (see 79, 436, 907, 964, 
1012, 1034), his self-will, obstinacy, lack of restraint, 
and extravagance of thought, speech, and action 
(uéya ppoveiv, uéya uéya moveiv), 

In 561 (545) Mr. Thomson (unfortunately, I think) 
follows Headlam in reading xdps xdpis (for &xapes 
xdps) and thereby loses the characteristic and effective 
Aeschylean usage of the epithet that negatives the 
noun; compare e. g. dxapw xapv (Agamemnon 1545) 
and médeuos (Prometheus Vinctus 904). 

Mr. Thomson’s English rendering of the Greek has 
the sole merit of keeping very close to the original. 
His translation, in a sort of free verse, is, in general, 
dignified, but is without distinction. It is indeed no 
easy task to do justice to the magnificent and Miltonic 
lines of Aeschylus. For example, the verse ‘‘And yet I 
must brazen myself to do it’’ (16) does scant justice to 
the sonorous mwdvrws 5° dvayxn Tavdé yor 
The rendering of 136-140 (133-135), ‘“‘I heard afar 
off the reverberating echoes in my hollow cave, and 
unflushed with the shame of maidens I sped on my 
chariot-steed unsandalled”’, is hardly felicitous. “ 
<I> alight on the chill earth... .”’iscertainly incorrect 
for dxpwéooy xOovi rHde weAG (298 = 281). I fear 
that ‘‘Pheu, pheu!”’ as a rendering for ged, ged will not 
impress the Greekless reader. 

Mr. Thomson's edition shows long and appreciative 
study, and because of helpful material in the Intro- 
duction and Commentary deserves a place on the 
shelves devoted to Greek tragedy in study or in li- 
brary. The publishers have produced a_ bedutiful 
volume: Greek and English type, paper and printing 
are admirable. 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY LARvE VAN Hook 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
FELLOWSHIPS IN CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Fellowships in Classical Studies, probably three in 
number, each to run for a term of two years, are to be 
awarded by The American Academy in Rome. Each 
Fellow will receive free tuition and residence at the 
Academy, and an allowance of $1400 a year. Oppor- 
tunity is offered for extensive travel, including a trip 
to Greece. The competitions are open to unmarried 
citizens of the United States who are not over 30 years 
of age. 

Persons who desire to compete for one of these Fel- 
lowships must fill out a formal application and file it 
with the Executive Secretary not later than February 1, 
1935. They must at the same time submit evidence of 
ability to read Latin, Greek, French, and German, and 
of attainment in Latin literature, Greek literature, 
Greek and Roman history, and archaeology. A knowl- 
edge of Italian is strongly recommended. 

Candidates will be required without fail to present 
published or unpublished papers so as to indicate their 
fitness to undertake special work in Rome. The Acad- 
emy reserves the right to withhold an award in case no 
candidate is considered to have reached the desired 
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standard. Each appointment will be made with the 
understanding that continuation of the Fellowship for a 
second year will rest entirely upon the career of the 
Fellow in the first year. That career must be satis- 
factory to the Staff of the School in Rome and to the 
Committee on the School of Classical Studies. 

For detailed circular and application blank apply to 
Dr. Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary of the 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenué, New 
York, New York. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


Three Fellowships, each with a stipend of $1,300, 
are offered for 1935-1936, two in Greek archaeology 
and one in the language, literature, and history of 
ancient Greece. These Fellowships are open to grad- 
uates and graduate students, men and women, of 
Colleges and Universities in the United States. The 
awards will be based on the results of competitive ex- 
aminations which will be held February 11-13, 1935, 
at places convenient to the candidates. The exami- 
nations assume a degree of preparation which usually 
requires one or more years of graduate work. A state- 
ment of the requirements and copies of recent exami- 
nation papers will be sent on request. 

The primary object of the Fellowships is to encourage 
research in some field of Greek studies which can best 
be carried ‘on in Greece. The Fellowships are also in- 
tended to give to advanced students of the Classics or 
of Greek archaeology, through organized travel in 
Greece, a first-hand knowledge of the land and of its 
more important sites and archaeological remains. 

Applications, which must be made before January 1, 
1935, and all inquiries for further information should be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships, Professor Samuel E. Bassett, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vermont. 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


Vv 


L'fllustration—January 27, A Alexandrie, dans le 
Faubourg de Moustapha Pacha, Tombeau del’ Epoque 
Gréco-Romaine [one photographic illustration, ac- 
companied by a brief note]; February 3, La Reno- 
vation du Musée du Louvre, Raymond Lécuyer 
{with six photographic illustrations and two colored 
reproductions of paintings]; March 3, La Cinquiéme 
Campagne de Ras Shamra, Claude F.-A. Schaeffer et 
Georges Chenet [with fourteen photographic illus- 
trations]; Découverte d’une Nécropole Gallo-Ro- 
maine dans le Loir-et-Cher, unsigned [with one 
photographic illustration]; March 10, Short review, 
uncritical, unsigned, of M. J. C. Tarver, Tibere; 
March 17, Review, favorable, unsigned, of Charles 
Rallé, Initiation a l'Art Grec; April 21, Une Etrange 
Perspective du Grand Sphinx d’ Egypte: Le Stéle 


du Réve de Thoutmédsis IV, Placée entre les Pattes 
du Sphinx et Photographiée en Gros Premier Plan 
“one photographic reproduction, accompanied by 
a brief note]; Short review, uncritical, unsigned, 
of Henri de Vibraye, Dieux du Paganisme; April 28, 
Le Trophée des Alpes, Jules Formigé [with two pho- 
tographic illustrations]; May 5, Review, favorable, 
unsigned, of Antoine Bon et Fernand Chapouthier, 
Retour en Gréce; May 19, Voies Romaincs et Voies 
Modernes, Baudry de Saunier [with one photographic 
illustration and three diagrams]; Review, favorable, 
unsigned, of Jean Larnac et Robert Salmon, Sappho. 


The International Journal of Ethics—April, Review, 
very favorable, by T. V. S., of Robert J. Bonner, 
Aspects of Athenian Democracy. 

Isis—April, Review, violently unfavorable, by George 
Sarton, of W. A. Heidel, The Heroic Age of Science. 

Journal of Biblical Literature—April, Principles for 
Testing the Translation Hypothesis in the Gospels, 
Millar Burrows. 

The Journal of Higher Education—March, Review, 
qualifiedly favorable, by E. A. Speiser, of James 
Henry Breasted, The Oriental Institute. 

The Journal of Philosophy—January 4, Short review, 
favorable, by R. S., of William Arthur Heidel, The 
Heroic Age of Science; Review, mildly favorable, by 
R. McK., of André Bremond, Le Dilemme Aristo- 
télicien; March 15, Neo-Classicism, Platonism, and 
Romanticism, Paul Goodman; Review, qualifiedly 
favorable, by H. L. F., of A. H. J. Knight, Some 
Aspects of the Life and Work of Nietzsche, and 
Particularly of his Connection with Greek Literature 
and Thought; April 26, Review, uncritical, by R. S., 
of Svend Ranulf, The Jealousy of the Gods and Crim- 
inal Law at Athens. 

The Journal of Religion—January, Review, favorable, 
by Arthur L. Swift, of Shirley Jackson Case, The 
Social Triumph of the Ancient Church; April, Re- 
view, favorable, by Clarence Ward, of The Rocke- 
feller McCormick New Testament, Volume I: Intro- 
duction and Color Facsimiles, Edited by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. 

The Journal of Theological Studies—April, Prolego- 
mena to a Grammar of the Post-Ptolemaic Papyri, 
L. R. Palmer; Review, favorable, by H. F. Stewart, 
of A. D. Nock, Conversion, The Old and New in 
Religion from Alexander the Great to Augustine 
of Hippo; Review, favorable, by H. F. Stewart, of 
R. S. Conway, Ancient Italy and Modern Religion; 
Review, favorable, by A. D. Nock, of D. Bernard 
Botte, Les Origines de la Noél et de l’Epiphanie; 
Review, uncritical, by A. D. Nock, of Franz Joseph 
Délger, Antike und Christentum..., Band III, Heft 
4, und Band IV, Hefte 1 and 2. 

The Library—March, John Palsgrave’s Translation of 
Acolastus, P. L. Carver. 

The Library Association Record—January, <The 
Codex Sinaiticus> [this is a brief note]; February, 
The Codex Sinaiticus [one photographic reproduc- 
tion, of the page containing Luke 22. 36-44. A brief 
note accompanies it }. 
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The Literary Digest—February 10, St. Sophia’s Hidden 
Glories, unsigned [with one photographic illustration. 
“Work of Restoration Uncovers Brilliant Mosaics 
Laid on a Ground of Gold in Vaults and on Walls’ }; 
March 17, Helen of Troy Makes Opera Debut [with 
one photographic illustration. This is an account of 
“the first performance of the Erskine-Antheil opera, 
‘Helen Retires’ '’; a summary of the libretto is in- 
cluded]; March 24, Pushing Assyrian History Back 
1,500 Years: A Recently Found Clay Tablet, Little 
Larger Than a Man’s Hand, Tells of Kings Who 
Ruled 4,300 Years Ago, unsigned [with one photo- 
graphic illustration. ‘‘The writing contains a chrono- 
logical list of ninety-five kings of Assyria, going back 
1,500 years into the misty past from Ashur-nirari V, 
who reigned from 753 to 746 B. C. to rulers who 
governed the Assyrians 4,300 years ago, in 2400 
B. C."’]; April 28, Fresh Salads: Spring Tonics in 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


Green ‘“‘Uncooked Vegetables’? Were Appreciated 
Even in Ancient Egypt, Where They Were Fed to the 
Pyramid-Builders, Yet Their Fascination Is Always 
New, unsigned; June 16, Ur of the Chaldees Yields 
Its Last Relics: Treasures of Ancient Mesopotamian 
Rulers and Traces of Great Flood Before Sumerian 
Occupation Found by Joint Expedition, unsigned 
{with one photographic illustration }. 


The London Quarterly and Holbein Review—April, An 


Ancient Spectator in the Theatre of Dionysus, Marie 
V. Williams; Brief review, uncritical, unsigned, of 
Robert Seymour Conway, Ancient Italy and Modern 
Religion; Brief review, uncritical, unsigned, of H. J. 
Knight, Some Aspects of the Life and Work of 
Nietzsche, and Particularly of his Connection with 
Greek Literature and Thought. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. ADOLPH J. PAULI 
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